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avoid <tvery subject which would really interest your audience but
which at the same time would stir up a lot of undesirable comment
and controversy in the press, such as our precise attitude towards
the Sino-Japanese dispute, Manchuria, the Nine-Power Treaty,
the Round-Table Conference, the Hoover Doctrine, and all the
rest of it. I can't see anything to be gained by ramming our policy
down their throats in my first speech, but I am going to emphasize
the universal interest and concern throughout the United States in
Far Eastern problems and hope that this will sink in.

One of Japan's leading statesmen asked for an appointment before
my audience with the Emperor to-morrow, and told me that before
he went to the United States last winter the Emperor and the Japanese
public believed that the notes written by Mr. Stirason at the time
of the Manchurian crisis represented only Mr. Stimson's own point
of view and had been drafted on his own initiative. When this
Japanese diplomat returned from the United States he told the
Emperor that quite the contrary was the case and that the notes to
the Japanese Government had been written under pressure from
American public opinion, particularly that of the church, the educa-
tional institutions, and the women's clubs and societies. The feeling
of these organizations, and indeed of public opinion generally, was
engendered by the memory of the Great War, which was still fresh
in people's minds. There was still another reason for the American
attitude. America had created and was sponsor for the League of
Nations and, while not a member, the American institutions mentioned
above felt a moral responsibility for the League, and this feeling of
moral responsibility had been stimulated by European nations,
which had tried to throw the burden on American shoulders. The
Stimson notes were therefore based more on a social than on a political
ground. He had told the Emperor that the church and the universities
in America were really tantamount to the Court in Japan and wielded
great influence. He had had all of the foregoing facts confirmed,
he said, by a considerable number of prominent men, all of whom
said the same thing about American public opinion, men such as
Mr. Hughes, Mr. Coolidge, Mr. Castle, Mr. Charles Francis Adams,
various university presidents, and others.

This Japanese gentleman said he thought it would be helpful for
me to know before my audience that the Emperor knew these facts,
a* the subject might possibly be touched upon in conversation, and
that it might likewise be helpful to my wife in case the Empress should
talk with her about women's organizations in the United States and
their public influence.

I thanked my Japanese informant for his thoughtfiilness in telling
me this and I said that what he had told the Emperor about American
public opinion was quite correct as far as it weat, but that the feeling
of moral responsibility of the United States in this question was not
so much centred on the League of Nations as on the Kellogg-Briand
Pact and the Nine-Power Treaty.